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finish he bestowed on such simplicities ! He could weave 
over one of his floors a Turkey carpet,' or elaborate the 
decorations of a gold or silver cup, or paint the transparency 
of Bohemian glass, or of the wine that glowed and sparkled 
half-way up to the brim of his crystal goblet ! Glasses, be it 
remembered, were of great importance in his pictures, 'for the 
life of a retired Dutch citizen was chiefly passed in smoking 
and drinking, to dull his intellect, and to degrade him into 
premature and unnatural imbecility. But we do not see 
in Metzu's pieces the heavy horn cups perpetually passed 
from hand to hand by the peasants of Van Ostade ; his- are 
fine and elegant glasses, tall or shallow, such as were worthy 
to be filled with Haarlem beer, glasses cut into octagons, 
with prismatic edges, which seem richly to stain the light. In 
some the chalice forms a cone reversed on the foot of a heron 
or the neck of a swan, or ends in a trumpet shape. 

One feature, particularly remarkable in most of the pictured 
of Metzu, is the shape of the chimneys of that period. In 
general, the mantel-piece belongs to the Corinthian or Compo- . 
site order ; the entablature rests on columns of fine marble, 
sea-green, gold- veined, or jasper-coloured. Sometimes it is 
black and white. Frequently, instead of pillars, there are 
Caryatides, representing creatures as beautiful women down to 
the waist, but terminating in the form of fishes. -Others are 
carved in satyrs, such as we see in our gardens; and a 
specimen of this kind may be found in the collection of Sir 
Robert Peel — a woman tuning her voice to her master's viol. 
Occasionally the comic is enriched with a bas-relief after the 
antique. The Italian Renaissance had imported into the 
north those noble models of architecture which produced in 
France the palace of Fontainbleau, the chateaux of Anet 
and of Blois, and in Spain the palace of Madrid. Gradually 
this renewed taste for the antique Spread into Holland, 
where it flourished during the age of that Louis XIV. whom 
stupid historians have denominated ,l great," a hundred years 
after it had influenced the style of France. But such 
chimney-pieces peculiarly suited a people like the Dutch, who 
lived so much in the midst of their families ; and it is not sur* 
prising that such great care was bestowed on the delineations . 
of them by ,a painter so intimate with their private life as 
Gabriel Metzu. 

In the love-scenes painted by Metzu, the artistY intention 
becomes at once apparent, from the care he has taken to make 
his " Conversations " tcte-d*tete. If there are three persons in 
the piece, the third is insignificant; it is some waiting-maid 
or page, who brings in a letter on a tray, and looks askance 
while retiring from the room. Generally music Berves as the 
pretext, or more strictly the preface, to the timid declaration 
of the cavalier who leans on the end of the chair on which 
the fair young Hollander sits tinkling her guitar, listening to 
his protestations, and considering what their value may be. 
Sometimes he holds a glass in his hand to aid his nervousness, 
as we may observe in two charming compositions in the coU 
lection of the late Sir Robert Peel— one of them entitled the 
" Music-Master ;" • or else he pretends to be trying the 
strings of a violin ; but with all -his thought intent on one 
end, he seizes every occasion to interpose a word between 
the notes. " Chamber-music was a new revelation to me," 
says the affected French author of a recent extravagance ; 



"it explains to me the secret and the ideal of * Northern 
life." ; * • ' •/'■■"• -■■'■• 

There is something delicate in the compositions of Metzu,' 
and something more than delicate in the touch of -his' pencil. 
But there is one' singular characteristic of his pictures, whidi 
critics have not often remarked upon. There are scarcely, any 
in which we do not perceive a personage figuring, whd, 
apparently, was then considered essential tp'a" Cbnversatioli 
Piece"— we mean the lady's dog, her spaniel' with ' silky 
flanks, who' by his attitude and expression adds ^much to 
our' comprehension of the gsoup. He tells ~Us, in fact; what 
the human figures leave unexplained. Let us, for example, N 
notice the piece called " A Charitable Lady." We are at the 
door of a t)utch house, in a narrow street, and there are two 
steps to mount to the entrance. A seat of iron- Work is on the ' 
right, and the mistress of the house is seated there, enjoying, 
the fresh air*. A little beggar, passing along, has been asking 
for charity, and the lady is giving alms with grace and good 
humour. But Metzu, to show the temper of the household, 
represents the dog standing on the steps. He, accustomed to 
see poor persons come thither, regards the young mendicant, 
not with vicious anxiety and restlessness, but with an air of 
benevolence, so that the hospitality of that place- is there 
doubly illustrated. The whole composition is simple but 
charming; a masterpiece of nature and sentiment exquisitely 
coloured. The house is embowered with foliage ; a little 
stream; another of the numerous canals of Amsterdam, runs 
beside it by two shady rows of trees ; between we discern a£ a 
distance one of the tall,, quaint clock-towers of the city. A 
copper-plate glistens on the door, with the name of the 
merchant who lives within engraven on it ; and there' is also 
a bright-metal bell. And the name of the merchant dwelling • 
there is set forth as Gabriel Metzu, as if the artist would tell 
us that he himself was the owner of this hospitable house. •' ' • 

In order not to pass ovejr th'e details, which are so many 
charmB in the compositions of Metzu, Ve must notice the 
ornamental varieties he has introduced into many of his cori- r 
versation pictures. It is not in useful articles or in objects "of 
art that fashion has undergone most changes. In the seven- 
teenth century the Dutch framers affected different kinds of 
decorations, according to the importance of the painting ami 
the subject. tK The Young Man writing a Letter," a beautiful 
piece,* in the possession of Mr. Hope, represents, suspended 
from a wall, a picture with a frame most elaborately designed. 
It contains large flutings, shells, marine plants, and leaves 
so intertwined and So rich, that our attention is fixed even on. 
" this slight accessory. Whether the design was the painter's or a 
copy of something he had seen, it is certainly a fine suggestion. # 

Little is known Of Metzu's life. Picti^e- histories give' us 
only 'the true date of his birth, which Was in TGU5, and a false 
date of his death, which they, one and all, fix in 1 60S. This 
error Was excusable, because- it had the authority of Arnold 
Houbraken, who might have been supposed to bfe well- 
informed. *• MetsUj he says, died at Amsterdam from the 
eflects of a. surgical Operation performed on him in his forty- 
third year; .but it is clear that he survived the trial, 
since several of his paintings bear a subsequent date. " Many 
circumstances render it probable that 1669 was the rSkl year 
of his decease. ....;;< 



WATTEAU. 



W*ATTEAt> was the painter of revels, dances, masquerades. 
His frivolous pencil sought for such subjects as were described 
in court pastorals, programmes, and books of ceremony. But 
his delicacy of colouring, the graceful gaiety of the scenes he 
"represented, the ease and freedom of his joyous groups, gained 
him admission into the Academy, with the title of Painter of 
"Gallant Feasts to the King. • . ■ • 

The genius of this skilful colourist, developed very early by 
an attentive study of Rubens' works, was immediately turned 
to the class of subjects in which he always principally 
delighted* His reading was almost confined to pastorals, 



interludes, operas, and ballets. : ' He /had a .strong taste, also, 
for diversions and spectacles of every" kind, and thus^ fostered 
a natural inclination, which perhaps owed part of its strength 
to the influence of one of his masters, Claude Gillot, painter 
to the opera, who. excelled ^greatly in compositions of a 
grotesque character. All that is serious or thoughtful in me 
productions of Watteau appears to have been the inspiration 
of a later master, Claude Audran, the engraver. 

Watteau often drew outlines in red and black chalk, and 
these studies, ■whenever they are - to be found at the sale of 
collections, universally excite great emulation among the 
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amateurs. These designs for the most part represent figures 
in easy and careless attitudes, and were probably intended as 
studies of groups to be introduced into larger pictures. Some- 
times they are merely sketches of popular subjects, types of 
character or costume, or every-day scenes. For this, last 
species of composition Watteau possessed no inconsiderable 
aptitude, since he had the qualifications so essential to it — 
great power of observation, freedom in drawing, and a fine 
but bold touch. He bequeathed nearly all of these designs to 
four of his dearest friends — Henin, Harangin, Julienne, and 
Gersaint. Julienne was his protector, and one of those who, 



In the museum of the Louvre, we discover a few of the quaint 
but ever-fresh and pleasant productions of Watteau. There 
are always gazers admiring them, for his works are pre- 
eminently popular, and have at different times been engraved 
by some of the highest French masters in that art, by Audran, 
Chereau, Boucher, and various others. The "Knife- Grinder," 
which we give on .this page, is a fac~simile from a fine plate 
engraved by Chereau, but of a much larger size, for a coir 
lection of the works of Watteau, published in two volumes 
by Audran. The sketch is in the most simple style. The 
subject is unpretending. There is only one figure^that of a 




THE KNIFE- GRINDEB. — PROM A PAINTING BY WATTEAU. 



with Crozat and the Abbe Laroque, originally brought him 
into notice. Gersaint was a picture- dealer on the Bridge of 
Notre-Dame— that famous spot in Paris, whence, in the age 
of Watteau, the artist could see an assemblage of buildings, 
every one of which was picturesque enough to be the subject 
of a painting. It was for him that Watteau painted the 
famous " Roof Sign/' which, as soon as it was set in its place, 
created such astonishment by its beauty, that the whole 
population of Paris crowded to see it. It was ultimately pur- 
chased for a very large sum by M. de Julienne, who hung it 
in his own private gallery, but had a fine engraving of it 
executed by Cochin. 



poor grinder ; the only other objects are his rude implements. 
Yet, in the natural ease of the attitude, the careful finish of 
the countenance and costume, and the true expression, so to 
speak, of the whole, there is something to fix our attention. 

Of all French artists Watteau is the one who has most 
imitators and really good copyists. Pater and Lancret suc- 
ceeded in attaining distinction even by following the footsteps 
of this master. In the gallery at Nancy there is a very beau- 
tiful picture by one of Watteau' s pupils, named Constance, 
who may have been the painter of a piece in the Standish 
gallery, which is attributed, in the synopsis of the Louvre, to 
Watteau. 



